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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN BARTRAM. 


The disownment of John Bartram, the 
Botanist, from the Society of Friends ante- 
dates by more than forty years that of Han- 
nah Barnard, and indicates the same intoler- 
ant spirit of orthodoxy. As a man and asa 
christian he was far in adyance of the age in 
which he lived, and the-record of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting in his case, inquisi- 
torial in their character, involves a gross vio- 
lation of the right of private judgment. 

In the year 1757, the overseers of Darby 

other introduced a complaint 

inst John Bartram for disbelieving in 
ist as the Son of God, and having lon 
desired to attend the meeting to account for 


his disorderly belief, but he not attending, 
four Friends were appointed to treat with 


him and desire his attendance at next Month- 


ly Meeting. 


It appears that the custom in that day in 


uF dealing with offenders, differs from the pres- 
} cat, in requiring a personal attendance at the 


meeting for an extension of labor. John 
m’s continued absence led to an en- 


_largement of the committee to extend care 


“in order that if possible he may be brought 
to believe in Christ the Saviour of the world,” 


as | 0d report to next meeting. 


Editorials: Planting—Thoroughness in Work — The Res- 
cue of Greely 
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“Sermons in Stones, Books in the Running Brooks”’,,, 
Castle Garden 


Poetry: “ Finish thy Work—Then Rest”’, 
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could not prevail upon him to believe in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, but the contrary, 
that though he was endowed with the power 
of God, he was no more than man.” 

The further consideration of the case ap- 
pears to have been continued for several 
months under the care of the committee which 
made report to each Monthly Meeting. In 
the Twelfth month they reported “they had 
visited him and that he did not seem in any 
disposition of mind to condemn his contra 
belief to ours respecting Jesus Christ, but still 

ersists therein so far as to say, the longer he 
ives, the stronger he is in his disbelief of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ.” A committee was 
then appointed to draw up a testification 
against him and produce to next meeting for 
approval and signing. 

At the following meeting it was produced, 
approved, and signed by the Clerk, and a 
committee was appointed to furnish him with 
a copy and inform him of his right of appeal, 
which he informed them. he did not intend to 
exercise. The consideration of the case was 
laid over from month to month, until Sixth 
month, 1758, when it was “ ordered that it be 
read publicly by the Clerk at the breaking 
up of a First-day meeting.” 

This was for many years the practice in 
Darby Monthly Meeting, which directed “that 


_ At that meeting (8th mo., 1757) the com- 


| all papers of condemnation be published as near 
& wittee reported having visited him “ but | 


as may be, so far as the offense has reached 
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the ears of the people... . And, “if the 
Monthly Meeting Shall judge the offense to be 
a public scandal, it shall be read as speedily 
as may be at a First-day meeting, and pub- 
lished further as there may be occasion.” 

This rule, adopted in 1715 was continued 
till near the close of the last century, and 
testimonies of denial and acknowledgments 
were thus read, often so indelicate in their 
character, that it must have been very pain- 
ful to those who heard them. 

Were the former days better than these? 

After the case of John Bartram had been 
before the meeting for thirteen months, the 
testification against him was publicly read, as 
follows : 

“Whereas, by the prevalence of a report 
concerning John Bartram (who had his birth 
and education amongst Friends, and made 
profession with us from his youth up to this 
time), viz., that he disbelieved in the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as 
being perfectly God as well as man, it became 
the tender concern of Friends to inquire of 
him whether he had given occasion for such 
a report, by believing and uttering as above 
which he did not deny, but rather ‘appeared 
to vindicate, and notwithstanding our earnest 
labor of love from time to time, cannot be 
prevailed to decline such a belief, and by 
public testimony clear our Society from the 
great reproach of being unsound in the Chris- 
tian faith. Wherefore fully believing in the 
miraculous birth, miracles, death, glorious 
resurrection, and ascension of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as recorded in 
Holy Writ : We can do no less for the clear- 
ing of truth, than give forth this testimony 
against such dark notions, and hereby declare 
the said John Bartram to be no member of 
our Christian Society, until by unfeigned re- 
pentance he renounce his corrupt opinions, 
and witness forgiveness for the same, which 
we sincerely desire he may. 

“Given forth by our Monthly Meeting, 
held at Darby, the First-day of Second month, 
1758, and on behalf and by order of the same, 
signed by Abraham Bonsall, clerk.” 

The natural consequence of this action was 
the complete alienation of the family, with 
a single exception, from the Society of Friends, 
and from this son, it is believed, that all who 
are now in membership are descended. 

The house built by John Bartram, with 
his own hands, still stands in the midst of the 
Botanic Garden which he established. The 
inscription upon its walls, cut in stone, still 
remains as an evidence of his unchanged 
views. It is as follows: 


“*Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One by me adored. 
JOHN BARTRAM, 1770,” 
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Where is the heresy to be found in this ig, °Y 
scription ? pe 
It is with feelings of thankfulness that ye 
look back upon the past, in the conyietign ok 
that the days of bigotry and intolerance gp} ™ 
gone, we trust never to return. ch 
Eighth mo. 2d, 1884. ; 
Ts te 
INSPIRATION. h 
A writer in the Christian Union has put v 
into plain and forcible language his advanceg \ * 
ideas concerning the Bible, indicating a : 
movement forward among orthodox Chris f 5 
tians. Not only for the sake of noting this} ¥ 





advance toward a more rational belief, but 
also as a statement of liberal thought which 
can be accepted in our own Society, are we 
induced to give some portions of it room ip 
our columns : 









There is no reason to fear that the Bible 
will be outgrown and become obsolete. [f 
will continue to vindicate and verify itself to 
mankind, But there is reason to fear that 
many persons will come to neglect and reject 
it through the error of confounding its real 
inspiration and authority with mechanical 
notions of its inspiration and infallibility, 

There is great need of some restatement of 
the doctrine of inspiration that shall include 
the facts that have been discovered concer. 
ing the Sacred Scriptures. It is vain to dis] 
cuss many other doctrines until we have 
come to some understanding of the authori- 
ties to which we appeal. We require some 
doctrine or conception of inspiration that will 
account for the known facts of the case, that 
will recognize indubitable difficulties, and 
that will vindicate faith in the divine power 
of the Bible. 

Some years ago, a distinguished professor 
in a Presbyterian seminary made a stir by 
intimating that we have in the opening chap 
ters of Genesis a “ pictorial account” of cer: 
tain matters which, in the nature of the case, 
could not be historically or scientifically re 
lated. Such language would make no stirif 
uttered now. In this “ pictorial account” of 
things we have one fact to be accounted for, 
and a considerable fact, too. 

Recently Cardinal Manning published am 
article in which he frankly admitted the exist 
ence of numerous inaccuracies in the Bible, 
and showed how the Roman Church need not 
be in the least disturbed by the acknowledg 
ment of such inaccuracies. Here is another 
considerable fact to be accounted for. 

Still another fact is the legendary element 
in the Bible—a fact questioned by some, but 
admitted now by most critics, and not doubted 
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by a large and increasing host of reverent 
rsons, ministers and laymen. 

The inequality of inspiration is another 
obvious and important fact. Compare cer- 
tain chapters in Isaiah with certain other 
chapters in the same book. Compare the 
Psalms with the Chronicles and Kings and 
Judges. Compare certain psalms with cer- 
tain other psalms. Sit down, as the writer 
has done, day after day, in a cathedral ser- 
vice, and follow the chanting of the Psalter, 
and note the inequality of the ground trav- 
ersed. There are differences almost as great 
as one notes in the successive hymns of a 
hymn-book, some of which move as on wings, 
while others crawl on the ground. 

Still another fact is the rudimentary and 
imperfect ethical teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, some of which is not only far below 
Christian ethics, but inharmonious therewith. 
Our Lord distinctly recognized this fact, and 
put His authority against that of them of 
olden times. 

Let these few facts suffice as specimens of 
many that might be named, and which will 
not fit into the traditional theories of inspira- 
tion. 

It is necessary to distinguish inspiration 
from infallibility. The old notion that the 
Bible is, from beginning to end, a solid mass 
of infallibility, stands as a huge stumbling- 
block in the way of multitudes. It has no 
basis in the facts of the case. The variations 
of the Bible from the standard of infallibility 
no more destroy or impair its value and au- 
thority in spiritual things than the well-known 
variations of the compass destroy or impair 
the value of that instrument for mariners. 

St. Paul was an inspired man, but he was 
not an infallible man. How, then, is it neces- 
sary to suppose that all his utterances should 
be infallible? Inspiration is a variable quan- 
tity in men. One can detect its ebb and flow 
in St. Paul’s writings, as throughout the 
Scriptures, there are “tides of the Spirit.” 
The Christian sense of people detects this 
fact, and they instinctively turn to the green 
pastures of the Bible forsaking whole tracts 
that are comparatively arid and, for spiritual 
purposes, unprofitable. No sensible man 
wishes an expurgated Bible, any more than 
an expurgated Shakespeare, and yet the fact 
remains that portions of the Bible are neither 
infallible nor profitable for edification, how- 
ever valuable they may be from a literary or 
historical view-point. If the inspiration of 
the Bible is to be defined, it must be defined 
80 as to include these and similar facts. 

One has little difficulty in perceiving that 
a real power, higher than human, has all 
along been in communication with the chil- 
dren of men, through the few holier and in- 
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spired men among them; has manifested it- 
self peculiarly through the historical lines 
and causes which led up to the appearance of 
Jesus Christ. 
this fact are found in many sacred books, but 
nowhere so clearly and powerfully as in the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
and patient study of this sacred literature 
discloses that fact. 
firmly grasped, all of value comes with it— 
as when one takes a rosebush up by the root. 
The antecedent improbability of miracles 
vanishes. 
will, and note how some seem to stand in 
merely accidental relations to the spiritual 
marvels of revelation, while others stand in 
natural and vital connection therewith. The 
fact of God’s power in human history, of a 
revelation of God’s law and love in human 
life and history, once grasped as a fact mani- 
fested in the sacred literature of a 
whose line of development leads up to Christ, 
suffices to clear away innumerable difficul- 
ties. 
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The evidence and record of 


A free 


When this trunk-truth is 


Weigh this or that miracle as you 


ple 


Whether some récorded marvel be a 
veritable historic fact, ore merely a tradition 
of legendary sort, makes no difference with 
one’s faith in the substantial truth of the 
divine calling and education of Israel, or of 
the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus Christ. 

We have “this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels.” The water of life is colored by the 
glasses into which it is outpoured. The di- 
vine inspiration of man is necessarily limited 
and qualified by his actual historic condition. 
Neither Moses nor David nor Isaiah could 
receive the fulness of the Word. They could 
see only in part. Otherwise, why a New Tes- 
tament? St. Paul knew only in part, and 
could prophesy only in part. The revelation 
keeps unfolding from age to age. Wherever 
and whenever men find within them, or in 
their best and noblest teachers, a power con- 
straining them to goodness, there and then 
is the power of God working in and for 
them as well as may be; and if in their liter- 
ature we discern this fact, then is that liter- 
ature, whatever its forms may be, more or 
less inspired. 

People stumble at God’s commands in the 
Old Testament. How do they suppose those 
commands were given? Did God speak au- 
dibly and in the Hebrew tongue? He spoke 
otherwise and indescribably, in men’s con- 
sciences and hearts. They received what they 
could, and made their report thereof. The 
record is their record—their interpretation of 


.| the inner voice, their voicing of the inspira- 


tion, often very grand and glorious, and some- 
times less than grand. hat other intelli- 
gible revelation is there than this “gradual, 
historical, accommodated revelation?” What 
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other intelligible inspiration is there than this 
inworking of God upon the human mind and 
conscience, enlightening them aud making 
truth dawn in them to get itself reported in 
literature—unequally and variably—in dry 
chronicle, in legends sweet as wild roses, in 
parables and poems, in prayers and songs 
that make the everlastivg liturgy of God’s 
pilgrim-people ? 

fn the story of Abraham, when, as yet un- 
able to distinguish between slaughter and 
sacrifice, he undertook to slay his son Isaac 


in obedience to a misconceived command of 


God, one can clearly enough see a divine in- 
spiration; only, the real command of God 
must be read in the forbidden slaughter, and 
not in that which was attempted. That hu- 
man sacrifices are insufferable, that the true 
sacrifice is internal and spiritual, that God is 
our Father, and that His most precious reve- 
lations are given to men through their affec- 
tions, which must never be outraged—all 
this, at least, one finds in the story, considered 
as literature ; whereas, considered as verbally 
inspired and literally infallible matter, it be- 
comes an offence to many, and an occasion of 
Pocasset fanaticism to some. 

As with the story of Abraham, so with al- 
most all in the Old Testament at which men 
have stumbled—one sees historical illustra- 
tions of the evolution of knowledge and faith. 
In most of these cases the aes | is just 
where many people miss it by reason of a 
predetermination in their reading by some 
false notion of inspiration which so exalts the 
letter as to obscure the spirit and power of 
the revelation. 

There are many devout persons who have 
found the Bible an infinitely richer and more 

sacred book since they abandoned all theories 
of its verbal or mechanical inspiration, and 
began to read it as literature—the literature 
of a people among whom the €pirit of God 
worked freely and powerfully for their guid- 
ance, and for the gradual preparation and 
final disclosure of the truth and grace that |u 
came by Christ. The old difficulties have 
vanished. The only difficulties that remain 
are such as might reasonabiy be expected in 
a revelation wisely given in human history— 
from a light that streams from heaven upon 
us through the stained windows of human 
apprehension, and is inevitably colored by 
the medium through which it shines more or 
less freely ; revealing many a crude and gro- 
tesque design as well as innumerable beauti- 
ful and holy things, but illumining the places 
where we live and think and work and wor- 
ship; and, as new windows of purer colors 


flood in upon us more copiously and glori- 
ously, from age to age. 
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a os Le US a es ge een ee 
TRUE CO-OPERATION. 

A writer in Unity presents some good views 
concerning a hearty co-operation in famjj 
life: that is, between parents and chil 
and husbands and wives. Undoubtedly the 
husband and father is properly the bread win. 
ner for his family, but when his wife ig hig 
judicious counsellor and sympathetic helper jg 
every undertaking in his business life, ang 
his children show a disposition at an 





day to render a just equivalent for beneligl 
received, life is rendered comparatively easy, 


and temptation to dubious methods of rm 
plenishing the family exchequer are greatly 
lessened if not entirely removed. 

It is an error to suppose that a wide range 
of thought and action outside the home life 
renders a woman less capable of giving due 
attention to household cares and duties. We 
know this well in our experience of eminent 
women of our own communion, who haye 
been the actors in affairs of deep moment for 
many years, joining with faithful brethren as 
burden and testimony bearers without neglect 
ing any duty of wife or mother. 


“The mistress of a well ordered home ig 


usually much more familiar with the lite 


and philanthropic interests about her than | 
the woman who is ever seeking a ‘loftier mig. 


sion,’ or moaning over her ‘absorbing house 
hold drudgery ! Look at Harriet Martineau 


with her numerous other enterprises, house-_ 


keeping and needle-work her pastime, at 


Mary Somerville with all her wealth of wis: 
dom and literary work an efficient house 


keeper, model hostess, exquisite needle-woman; 


and the list might be drawn out long with 
the names of notable women, even our own | 
Margaret Fuller, who has been loug looked - 

upon by a majority as only a woman of words | 
sure, still only a 
We learn on closer inquiry that she ~ 
mixed her reading and drawing with the 
active household duties devolving upon the © 
There can be no- 


—a wonderful talker, to 
talker. 


eldest daughter and sister. 
question that out of this experience camé 


wisdom and strength. Over-worry is a more 
fruitful cause of break-down than over- - work, 


Yes, 


‘The. Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
and a cheerful worker. 


“The most serious perplexity in this prob” 
lem is the inefficient way our daughters are 7 
‘allowed to grow up. No woman is fit to take ~ 
an nobler patterns are formed, pouring its | upon herself the responsibilities of wife and” 
mother who cannot, if need be, minister to™ 
| the wants of her family. 
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“With all the talk of machinery and co- 
operation, in what department in life is man’s 
‘a simple routine,’ unless we get down 
jp the ditch-digger? Man has his burdens, 
iness perplexities, domestic anxieties, hopes 
god strife for the future of self, wife and chil- 
dren. Life is a struggle to man and woman 
glike. What helps the one helps the other. 
‘There is no divided interest. It is our work, 
our life, our children, our home, our country 
—and ‘our Father in Heaven.’ Life, labor, 
joveand the struggle for existence belong 
1 geither to the one sex nor the other, but to 
jumanity, and co-operation must enter into 
and hold a large place in our future. But it 
should begin by the co-operation of husband 
god wife, of parent and child, of brother and 
sister, of mistress and maid. ‘Then, and not 
till then, will we be prepared to enter into a 
more extended and general co-operation with 
the world outside of our little home.” 


| 
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HUMORING THE CHILDREN. 





There is a wide difference between humor- 
ing the children in what is good for them and 
in what is bad for them. 
It is bad to humor them in having their 
own way, for this will come to be the thing 
they must insist upon ; and, in the long run, 
sothing can be more disastrous to a child 
than always to have its own way. It is bad 
to humor them in habits of deceit, disorder, 
tardiness, ill-nature, and in the expectation 
of being waited on unnecessarily, pampered 
and coddled. It is bad to humor them in 
eating what is not good for them, in sitting 
up late at night, in reading frivolous or low- 
toned papers and books, in neglecting habits 
of personal tidiness and order. It is very bad 
to humor them in expressions or conduct 
showing a lack of honor for parents, respect 
for their seniors, courtesy toward their mates, 
and kindness to servants. It is bad, in a word, 
tohumor them in anything as children that 
you would not wish them to be or to do as 
men and women. 
It is well to humor children in all natural 
manifestations and cravings of their affec- 
tions. A child hungry-hearted for love is 
one of the saddest sights in the world. Hardly 
‘less pitiful is the state of the little one who is 
continually repressed or discouraged in the 
sweet impulses that prompt it to give outward 
expression to its love. That way danger lies. 
The boy or girl will not easily go wrong, 
| whose arm is twined often around mother’s 
neck, or whose head is welcomed to its cud- 
@ dling place on father’s shoulder. It is on the 

| tide of their affections that children are most 
easily held and guided ; and the firmest rein 
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2% the invisible, golden cord of love. It is | Grand Duchess of Hesse.-—Independent. 
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well to humor children in following their 
natural bent in all right and helpful diret- 
tions. Remember that education is only the 
leading out of powers and faculties that are 
within. Encourage, therefore, such inclina- 
tions toward books, studies, occupations, music, 
out-of-door pursuits, and healthful sports as 
shall help most truly to develop your child. 
If your boy isa square peg, humor all his 
efforts to find square space into which to fit 
his growing life. If he is round, don’t try to 
shuffle him into the square holes that he can 
never fitly fill. As education comes to in- 
clude the discovery and development of 
natural aptitudes, it will be more successful. 

It is well to humor your children in pre- 
serving their individuality and in fostering 
a true self-respect. Conformity mars more 
characters than it helps. Itis well to gratify 
their desire for spending money by teaching 
them early the value of a dime and a dollar. 
If you can give them but ten cents a week, 
tell them what it costs somebody in labor, 
and hold them strictly to their allowance. 
The philosophy of early training is to make 
the child father to the man, mother to the 
woman. The homely proverb, “ As the twig 
is bent, the tree inclines,” is not yet outgrown. 
It is as true now as in ancient times that, if 
some twigs are permitted to grow as they in-- 
cline, the tree will be a crooked one.— 
Christian Register. 





A FEw years ago a nurse with a little child 
in her care was traveling in a first-class Ger- 
man compartment, to rejoin the parents of 
her charge. The little one grew fractious 
and fatigued. The nurse’s efforts to soothe it 
were neither very judicious nor persistent, 
and the other occupants of the carriage 
vented their appreciation of her unskillful- 
ness in looks and words. At length an ani- 
able-appearing lady, seated alone, arose and 
went over to the nurse’s side. Then she sat 
down with her. In a few moments the child 
was quiet, and the nurse, a highly intelligent 
young woman, by no means averse to her 
duties, was listening to some admirable coun- 
sels from her matronly friend. The whole 
subject of family influence and duty, the de- 
velopment of the good in the nature of each 
boy or girl, practical details in the nursery 
and school-room—upon these subjects the 
conversation went on between the two women, 
the younger one joining in it with good sense 
and interest, She supposed her new friend 
to be some prudent, tender-hearted merchant’s 
wife, and thanked her gratefully for her 
words as a station separated them. The nurse 
then discovered the wise mother to have been 
the third child of Queen Victoria, the late 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


Although never a co-laborer in the work 
connected with First-day schools conducted 
by members of our Society, yet it has never 
been my place to offer discouraging words to 
those thus engaged, hoping that through the 
instrumentality of sincere and earnest hearted 
workers some good would surely result. 
But I have been an observer and mourner 
over the fact, that in many instances these 
schools seem to take the place or the prefer- 
ence with our children, and with their teach- 
ers, too, of an attendance of our religious 
meetings, and thus they do not appear to be 
building up or training the young mind in the 
direction of increasing an interest in the meet- 
ings and the Society with which they stand 
connected. 

The remarks and suggestions in an article 
over the signature of H. *. in No. 24 of 
Fricnds’ Intelligencer so accord with my views 
that I can fully respond to them, and must 
express the desire that they may be well pon- 
dered and acted upon, and doubtless we shall 
see good fruits asa result. Our young people 
need more information, more enlightenment 
in regard to the history and experiences of 
Friends, not only of our early Friends, but 
of many of the devoted and single-hearted of 
later date, whose lives and daily exam- 
ple were pure, earnest and consistent. The 
preparation of an abstract from a Friends’ 
journal or biography would doubtless be a 
fruitful source of interest and instruction to 
the one thus engaged, and would prove of 
value to the recipient mind of a child, pro- 
ducing lasting impressions for good. We 
have been told, the first lesson for a little 
child to learn is stillness ; then, as its under- 
standing unfolds, obedience or reverence, pro- 
perly cultivated, will lead to love and respect 
as governing principles in the little heart. 
With this groundwork, under right influences 
there could be no inclination to levity in 
regard to serious subjects. 

e home training so aptly alluded to in 
said article, I hope will take hold of the 
minds of parents, and fasten asa nail ina 
sure place. 

















































EsteeMeD Eprrors :—In Fifth month last 
I had the pleasure of attending the Southern 
Quarter of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
held at Easton, Talbot county, Md. It was 
an interesting occasion, and a few words con- 
cerning it may not be out of place even at this 
late day. 

The Friends of this place have within a 
few years past built a neat and substantial 
brick meeting-house near by the old frame 
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Philadelphia, but did not live to attend it! 
The meetings composing the Southem 
Quarter belonged to the Yearly Meeting of 
Maryland—now Baltimore Yearly Meeting— 
from its establishment in 1672 to 1790, one 
hundred and eighteen years. A much a 
period than they have yet belonged to Ph 
delphia. At the time the change was made 
Warrington Quarter in Pennsylvania, and 
Fairfax Quarter in Virginia were set 
from Philadelphia and joined to Baltimore, § 
But why the Eastern Shore meetings should 
have been joined to Philadelphia is difficult ® 
for people of this day to understand. Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting was then, as it it 
now, a large body; so on in fact, that it ¥ 
has long been thought desirable to divide it 
into two, if a practicable way of doing it | 
could be found; besides, the tern Shore 
meetings seem naturally to belong to Baltt 
more, and if joined thereto would add mate 
rially to its numbers and strength, while 
Philadelphia could well afford to have me? 


building erected two hundred years ago, ang nig 
which is still standing, but in a somewhat Hon | 
dilapidated condition. o- 
On Fourth-day morning the house was ~ 
nearly full, although the weather was w to 
and not pleasant for traveling. The meetiy wr 
for worship was held in entire silence, Jy . 
the business meeting there were reports from Thi 
committees on education, visiting subordinate os 
meetings, etc., and the Extracts from the ot 
Minutes of late Yearly Meeting were read, ) “ 
On the following day the meeting was stil] f ™ 
larger, but with no vocal service except 9 oe 
few words from a resident of the place, not g 
member. ™ 
It was understood that at one time it was om 
expected that a portion of the Yearly Meet. 
ing’s Committee on Visiting Meetings would ‘ 
attend this Quarter, but on account of the Te 
bi-centennial anniversary of the building of M 
the old meeting-house occurring at the time th 
of the next Quarter, in the Eighth month, it th 
was concluded to postpone the visit until that} 4. 
time. It seemed to some of those present that |p, 
it would have been better to have divided up} g 
the service, and not go on the principle of the | 4, 
poor man, who could not command a regular | 4 
supply of provisions, and so had either a feast} 
or a famine. However, it may have beenall |  ,. 
right, as the silent meetings were impressive} 
and made more so by the fact that a valued} 
minister, Patience Jenkins, who had long} , 
been in the practice of meeting with them,}’ , 
had very recently passed away. The loss of} , 
such an exemplary Friend and gifted minis | 
ter is keenly felt by the members of this} 
Quarterly Meeting. She was appointed ag, 
representative to the late Yearly Meeting ia 
| 


numbers reduced in that way, much as 
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‘ht regret to part with so valuable a por- 
aight ber citeihi. Whether the re- 
gniting of the Eastern Shore meetings to 
Baltimore is racticable, or desirable, remains 
to be seen, but I have thought the subject 
worthy of consideration by those concerned. 

The bi-centennial anviversary to be held at 
Third Haven (Easton) near the last of this 
month will no doubt be a very interesting 
occasion ; reminiscenses of the past will be 
called up and the early history of our Society 
in America considered. Two hundred years 
is a brief period compared with the age of old 
structures of various kinds found in Europe 
and Eastern countries, but in many respects 
two hundred years in modern times count for 
as much as a thousand in the dark ages. 

On Seventh-day, the 2d of this month, a 
meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Temperance Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, in a grove near Cambria Station on 
the Maryland Central Railroad, a point near 
the Peach Bottom slate quarries, and also 
near the town of Delta. The Friends of Little 
Britain, Drumore, Deer Creek, and Fawn 
Grove meetings joined those of Baltimore, 
Little Falls and Forest, and with the addition 
of some of the residents of the neighborhood, 
a pleasant company of over four hundred 
assembled. From some of the meetings 
named but few were in attendance, but all 
those who were favored to be present seemed 


_ to enjoy it, and we believe many more would 


have been with us if it had been practicable. 
Addresses were delivered by Seth L. Kinsey, 
Edward Harry, Dr. O. Edward Janney and 
Edwin H. Coates, of Philadelphia. The earn- 
estness of the speakers and the interest mani- 
fested by all present, showed that the people 
are alive to the importance of employing all 
practicable means for the permanent suppres- 
sion of the great evil of intemperance. 


Baltimore, Eighth month 3d, 1884. 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

Thou dost seem to be buffetted both in- 
wardly and outwardly. But I think there is 
no question that’ the means of salvation are 
iven as freely to one as to another, and that 
esus meant the extent of the words “Thou 


- shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these.” 

It is strange to me that each church pro- 
fesses so earnestly that it, and it only is right, 
when Jesus himself established no outward 
church at all. Born and educated a Jew, he 
went to John to be baptized, for thus, he said, 
“it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” 
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I can see why churches should desire baptism, 
and why they should commemorate the Lord’s 
Supper, but I cannot see from whence they 
draw peculiar dogmas and state them as arti- 
cles of faith. I think the discipline of 
churches as conducive to religion but not 
essential to it. 

If God is not “Our Father,” if He has not 
mercy on us, where can we find refuge? There 
is none. In John it is said, the “ Light light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 
By that Light we understand Christ. If we 
are so to understand the literal meaning of 
the words, Christ enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. I believe He does. 
In the first chapter of John there is no reser- 
vation, the words are, “every man.” If so, 
then thou, then me, and if we abide by the 
Light, no man can tell us what to believe, for 
we already know from a Divine Source. One 
mind cannot make its belief apparent to an- 
other. Our very words have different mean- 
ings, and religion seems to be such a sacred 
relation between the soul and its Maker that 
we cannot even explain our views to each 
other. Each different mind looks with dif- 
ferent eyes, and we have no right to give 
away our individual freedom. No right to 
judge another: “To his own master he must 
stand or fall.” The only rule we have given 
to us whereby we may judge each other is 
this: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
And what were the fruits of the ministry of 
Jesus? If we cannot follow Him, we may 
call ourselves what we please, but we will not 
be Christians. And how prone we are to. 
narrow down God’s mercy to’ our own selfish 
vision. A mercy that each hopes for in his 
own case, yet denies to the neighbor whose 
works may be far better than his own. I 
have often heard that “Friends deny the 
Divinity of Christ.” To me it seems that of 
all people they most acknowledge his Divinity, 
seeing they hold that divinity as spiritual. 
And how can it be anything but spiritual? 
It does not seem to me that others can have 
higher principles. The trouble is, to live up 
to these principles. : 

THERE is nothing to be more admired than 
a true man, a man of sincere honest convic- 
tions, who is true to his principles, and who 
cannot be induced to abandon them by any 
prospect of preferment or worldly gain. Such 
a& man has a conscience and a sense of his 
responsibility. He regards truth and right 
and duty as paramount to everything else, and 
no consideration can induce him to disregard 
them. Such a man is always reliable. You 
know where to find him. He will never deceive 
you nor betray your confidence.—Methodist 
Recorder. 
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PHILAD’A, EIGHTH MONTH 9th, 1884. 


PLantinG. — “ First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” In this 
figure of the progress of life, which is so 
beautifully illustrative, no mention is made 
of that all-important seed which must exist 
ere the blade can find its way to the outer 
world. The appearance of the green shoot 
above the brown mould presupposes the 
planting, either accidentally or purposely, of 
a seed identical in its nature with that which 
the plant in its maturity is to bear. Let us 
imagine a husbandman, careless, indifferent 
or vicious, scattering seeds of thistles on the 
kind soil of his inherited acres; silently they 
strike root, all out of sight, and begin to lay 
hold upon the nourishment which is provided 
by bountiful nature for every germ which is 
cast upon her bosom. The sower goes his 
way, but in time becomes conscious that other 
fields are giving promise of rich abundance, 
and he turns to his own inheritance. Have 
the seeds of the thistle sent up the blade of 
the corn? Can any cultivation, however 
skillful, change the nature of his wild plants 
to that which is useful and helpful to man? 
Where is the fault and the responsibility ? 
Should the earth have refused sustenance or 
the skies withheld their moisture from the 
noxious weeds ? 


Silently in the hearts of the children are 
the seeds falling ; no miracle will be wrought 
to cause the tiny seed of irreverence to bring 
forth the blade of reverence, or that of vice 
to bear the fruit of virtue; were it so, we 
could not be sure that a good seed would 
bear only good fruit. “In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand,” trusting and believing that, though 
the enemy may sow tares, the abundance of 
the good seed will take vigorous hold upon 
the soil of the heart, and, blessed by the sun 
of heavenly love, it will in its naturity bring 
forth fruit for the great harvest. of righteous- 
ness upon the earth. 





THOROUGHNESS IN WorkK.— That there 
is great unsettlement in business circles at the 
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present time is well known to all observer, 
and in consequence the pressure of hanj 
times comes to many who by the force of cir. 
cumstances are obliged to depend for gyb, 
sistence on their daily labor. In our large 
cities, especially, many are out of employ. 
ment, and it is easier to find a cause for this 
state of affairs than it is to apply a remedy, 
But there is one preventive agency that jy 
sure of success, and that is for each to prove 


















himself a thorough workman, and this spai 
coupled with the power of self-control, gives | God 
him the mastery of the situation. Such | ear 
laborers are rarely out of employment, no | yitl 
matter how hard the times. said 

Labor-saving appliances, valuable as they | a? 
are, cannot take the place of intelligent be. | sp? 
ings, and the perfection to which machinery | ¥% 
has been brought through the agency of the } ib: 
human intellect becomes of little moment | ™ 
unless there is the application of intelligence | 4 
on the part of operatives, and even in dull | Dt 
times there is still a demand for “cultivated | ™ 






eyes and hands, guided by judgment.” To 
quote from a leading periodical : “The more 
nearly absolutely perfect automatic machi- 
nery can be made, and the more exact the 
hand tools and appliances, the more exacting 
are the demands for personal skill and judg- § 
ment. Machines are made, they do not 
grow, and they are made by the intelligent 
and skillful mechanic. They will not even | 
keep in useful operation and continue in use-_ 
ful life except by constant care and over. - 
sight. No finer work is done and no more 
perfect results are obtained in any depart- 
ment of human production than in that of 
the working of metals, and to accomplish 
such results the most exact of tools must be 
wielded and guided by the most skillful 
hands and the most careful judgment.” . 
But not only to the mechanic is it needful — 
to be skilled to secure a good position. In 
every work that our hands find to do, it is 
equally desirable. ‘“ Thoroughness” should 
be the watchword of every teacher haying 
charge of the training of the young, whether 
it be work of the brain or of the hands. 
And, especially, woman should learn to be 
“thorough” in some one branch of labor. 
The heart saddens as we read daily of the 
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jundreds of women seeking so eagerly for } 
that employment that is to be the support of 
themselves and their loved ones, and note 
their replies to the queries as to their skill, 
these showing so painfully in too many cases 
their utter inability to do any one thing well. 
To the feverish haste of our age, perhaps, 
isdue this want of perfectness in work. There 
are so many ill-balanced lives, both in char- 
geter and in labor, that we might almost de- 

ir did we not know that the “mercy of 
God endureth forever,” and that all who 
earnestly desire to improve, His spirit will be 
with such to the end. A pious writer has 
said: “ A tangled life is the worst thing you 
can take with you into the great unseen: 
spoiled or neglected work is the worst thing 
you can leave behind. Do not worry about 
it, and be over-anxious; but set yourself to 
really do all that your hands find to do, and 
do it with your might.” And we would add: | 
Do it “ thoroughly,” and the “ reward will be 
sure,” both here and hereafter. 
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THe Rescue oF GREELY.—We were in 
full sympathy with the thrill of gratitude 
which vibrated in the general heart of the 
people when it was announced that the sur- 
vivors of the Greely exploring expedition to 
the Arctic seas had been brought home again. 
The narrative of their long and bitter suffer- 
ings in their two years’ exile arouses wonder 
and sympathy, indeed, and all must be grate- 
ful to the able and energetic navigator (Com- 
mander Schley) that the rescue was not longer 
delayed. 

If this had even been deferred two or three 
more days, it is believed that all would have 
perished. Only six of the twenty-five vigor- 
ous and hopeful men who went forth on this 
peaceful mission of scientific observation and 
discovery survived, but these bring home the 
data which is to widen materially the sphere 
of human knowledge. 

The New York Tribune thus briefly sum- 
marizes Greely’s contribution to geographical 
and scientific knowledge : 


“The meteorological work undertaken in 
conjunction with the other international colo- 
nies was not neglected, and the results will 
prove of the highest value, inasmuch as this 
was the northernmost station in the circuit of 
observation stretching around the Pole. The! 
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records have been carefully preserved, and 
are complete for two years. The observations 
have related to temperature, barometric 
pressure, humidity, clouds, wind, tides, terres- 
trial magnetism, auroras and other physical 
phenomena. It will be a complete scientific 
record for one of the highest latitudes ever 
reached by man, and the results will be avail- 
able for comparison with similar observations 
conducted simultaneously during twelve 
months at the remaining stations and also at 
various observatories in both hemispheres.” 

The geographical discoveries are certainly 
important for their extent and exactitude, 
but not so important as tending to the advan- 
tage of mankind in any physical sense. The 
farthest point north reached was Cape Lock- 
wood, latitude 83° 24’ and longitude 38°. 
The east and west line of exploration was ex- 
tended over forty-two degrees of longitude, 
from the 38th to the 80th meridian. 

The question of an open sea surrounding 
the Arctic Pole seems to be pretty well 
answered in the affirmative, though recent 
English explorers were of opinion that it was 
a sea of ancient, immovable, everlasting ice. 
Greely’s sledging parties found the so-called 
ancient ice to be constantly in motion, and 
were finally driven by broad lanes of open 
water to push back to land. 

But when all the work of the explorers is 
placed on record we must plead for a cessa- 
tion of Arctic expeditions, in view of the in- 
disputable fact of the valuelessness of a north- 
west passage asa road for ships. Let such 
human sacrifices cease, since it cannot be 
shown that they avail to benefit anything suf- 
ficiently to justify their continuance. 





DIED. 


BORDEN.—On Fifth mo. 25th, 1884, at his 
home, Micketon, N. J., of paralysis, Thomas 
J. Borden, aged nearly 76 years; a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

CULP.—On Seventh mo. 30th, 1884, Anna, 
wife of Jacob T. Culp, in the 46th year of her 
age ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

PUGH.—On Eighth mo. Ist, 1884, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Sarah Pugh, in her 84th year. 

SCHOFIELD.—On Seventh mo. 2ist, 1884, 
at Brookdale, Newtown, Pa., Joseph Taylor, 
son of Frank and Emma T. Schofield, aged 
5 months and 2 weeks. 

TRIMBLE.—On Seventh mo. 30th, 1884, in 
West Philadelphia, Joseph Trimble, in his 
70th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
“SERMONS IN STONES, BOOKS IN THE RUN- 
NING BROOKS.” 
Ill. 


In this region there are many interesting 
indications of the earth’s history which the 
observer of natural things may read and 
thereby be instructed, for they are Footprints 
of the Creator. As we walk along the streets 
we are struck with the ripple marks on the 
flags of paving stone. So here in the flag- 
stones of reddish Potsdam sandstone, we have 
the unmistakable imprint of the old Silurian 
seas. These ripple marks are as perfect as if 
just formed on the sand of a sea beach, while 
the rock is very firm and hard, though dis- 
tinctly stratified. Again we are attracted by a 
massive block of granite, or what seems like 
granite. Closer observation shows it to be 
stratified, and we see it is of the gneiss forma- 
tion. There is a vast mass of this rock in 
this county of Chittenden, it is said to be 
6,000 feet in thickness, while the bottom of 
the formation is not yet reached. The con- 
stant use of slate for roofing in Burlington, 
indicates the vicinity of this rock, but they 
have to yo 17 miles by rail to reach the beds 
of Potsdam slate at St. Albans. The beauti- 
ful building material of much of the archi- 
tecture of the city, reminds us of the fact that 
a series of reddish and gray limestones over- 
lay the massive beds of red sandstone, form- 
ing an interesting feature in the geology of 
Vermont. They alternate with layers of 
sandstone and shale, making a transition from 
arenaceous to the calcareous form of deposit. 
The limestones are very handsome and dura- 
ble for building material. The color is due 
to the presence of iron, which in sdme of the 
fiery transformations of the long past ons, 
entered into chemical union with the strata. 
We are in the region of the Eolian limestones, 
which furnishes the beautiful white marble 
claimed to be equal to the finest product of 
the famous quarries of Carrara, in Italy. 
These immense calcareous beds of Vermont 
(the Eolian is estimated to be 2,000 feet thick) 
furnish various shades of variagated marbles, 
from purest white to inky blackness. The 
coloring matter is usually derived from 
minute particles of slaty substance dissemi- 
nated through them. Slaty shales underlie 
the great marble beds. The conclusion of 
geologists is that the whole of this Green 
Mountain State, not excepting its mountain 
summits, was once the bottom of the ocean. 
Its fair and smiling valleys were the basins 
of lakes and rivers of a later age; and that 
the whole land has been covered by great 
glaciers and ice-floes, smoothing and grinding 
the rock masses of the earth into a fruitful 
soil fit for the dwelling-place of man, and for 
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the growth of fair flowers and mighty forests, 
One is almost oppressed with a sense of thy 
vast duration of time and of the patient pro. 
gress of the endless ages which have beg, 
required for the building and furnishing this | 
earth home of ours for the occupancy if 
God’s rational creatures. We feel many 
utter helplessness amid the mighty forces of | 
the material universe, and are only too glad 
to acknowledge, with the beloved sage of 
Concord, that “Our helm is given up tog 




































descend the steep roadway to the town of 
Winooski (three miles off), that we may see 
where the Winooski river cuts through a deep 
bed of the Levis limestone rock which over 
lies the Potsdam sandstones. We pass through 
the town and on till we reach the bridge whieh 
leads us back over the river, beyond the vik 
lage; and here we pause awhile to consider 
the situation. Smooth terraces, in their orig J 
nal definiteness, are before us, mnie back - 
from the present river bed, in broad giant 
steps toward the sandy highlands beyond,” 






better guidance than our own; the course of J ment 
events is quite too strong for any helmsmap, | pol” 
and our little wherry is taken in tow by the} 5 
ship of the great Admiral who knows the} W® 
way, and has the force to draw men ang} 0 
States and planets to their good.” tatic 
Such is the continuous Testimony of Roe ever 
as well as ‘of the prophet, and it is consoling of 0 
to rest the heart upon it. 8 cl 
The shore of Champlain on which Burling. it fr 
ton is built, is a succession of regular te wit 
but they have been so modified to suit man’s ishe 
convenience as no longer to be immediatel lon: 
evident. But perhaps the crest of the hill} Pe 
was once the cooler of the sparkling lake tell 
when great glaciers were feeding the floods 
that then poured into its capacious basin,and | 
when fierce torrents were whirling the rent wh 
masses of the hills to and fro, till at last they or 
rested on the bed of the spent rivers in sym} ** 
metrical spheres and ovals for man’s wonder} *' 
and instruction. Some student of Natureha} 
read sermons in these polished masses of the} ™ 
primal rock and has found means to bringan} ™ 
egg-shaped boulder from its bed, and placeit} ™ 
on a large slab of sandstone in a conspicuous § ™ 
spot upon the college campus, where the he 
young people may read wisely in their houn F 
of recreation its solid lesson from the grim, 
awful elder world. _ * 
They tell us that the ancient strataof} © 
these hills are not rich in fossils, and that, in i 

consequence, the geologist has some difficulty 
in determining them. But the man of science f * 
has many ways of prying into the secrets of } ° 
nature, an] if one indication is lacking, va 
rious others are available. 
We take a carriage this 19th day of Seventh} 
month, drive over the Burlington hill and 
! 






































































_ knife in his hand, directs us plain 
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uil river in its deep bed far down amid 
the Tetons rock, and continues the long, 
jong work of tunneling a pathway onward 


4 toward the lake. The cajion is 90 feet deep, 


gad 70 feet wide. An intelligent little lad is 
peside us, as we gaze down from the bridge 


| he notices the pot holes (as they are called) in 


the rock just above the water-line, and I take 
the responsibility of giving him a very ele- 
mentary lecture on geology from this stand- 
int. We proceed according to the Sauveur 
em and explain to him how a flinty stone 
was detained in an eddy of the waters, and 
how in its attempts to obey the law of gravi- 
tation which lured it onward, it revolved 
evermore for long ages in its limited sphere 
of movement, till at length it smoothed it to 
a circle; and then some great flood tide lifted 
it from its prison and it went on, triumphant, 
with the rushing waters, smoothed and pol- 
ished, itself, into a strange harmony with its 
long environment. Our little lad shouts with 
pleasure at the fairy tales of science which we 
tell him. 

A limekiln on a large scale is here trans- 
forming the rock into’soft, snowy-looking lime, 
which is promptly packed-into barrels for 
some more or less distant market. We take 
ashort walk to the quarry whence the stone 
is obtained. The Levis layer is in the books 
stated to reach 1,400 feet in thickness, and we 
can well believe it, in view of the cavernous 
and inexhaustible quarry which yawns before 
us. The green vesture of the earth eagerly 
seizes On every spot which can yield a foot- 
hold, and we aes the rock harebell which 
grows here in great luxuriance, and noble 

of the golden rod nodding in their 
weight of glory over the white soil ; while the 
epilobeum and the cenothera are springing up 
in unwonted vigor from the same new earth 
bed. As we drive on from this limestone 
valley of the Winooski, we soon enter upon a 
sandy rise which gives our gentle little horse 
a hard pull. As we toil slowly along our 
little lad is astonished beyond measure that 
this is an old sea beach of a far off age. A 
thicket of resinous pines springs from this 
congenial soil and soon we are deep in the 
fragrant wood. The way is uncertain. and 
we pause to inquire at a little cottage. A 
lad comes out promptly into the highway, and 
with energetic gesticulation with a great saw- 
. how we 

must proceed. “Go right on as you be, till 
bime-by you go to the right, and then after 
bime-by you turn to the left, and then go right 
on till a road turns off to the right and ye’ll 
it to Burlington,” Reassured, we drive on, 

Bowing our warrior-like boy’s plain direc- 
tions. The sandy woodland is passed at 
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the deep ancient sands another half mile, 
when, suddenly, the whole scene changes. A 
hard road leads through fertile fields. The 
sugar maple, the elm, and gigantic locust 
trees, with other stalwart growths shadow us 
once more, for we are in the limestone soil 
again, so congenial to plant life. 

The stately University buildings appear 
upon the crest of the ridge, and the beautiful 
little city of scholastic repose is before us. By 
the green wayside is blooming an abundant 
growth of chiccory, than which few wild 
flowers make a finer show, and we trot down 
the broad College street, between lovely villa- 
like homes, in the midst of ample elm-shad- 
owed lawns, to the lower terraces of the city, 
and our little tour of observation is over. 

In the declining day we walk to the Uni- 
versity and ascend its tower, thus reaching 
the highest attainable point of observation. 
And what a view is spread before us, I will 
not attempt to describe the lake, which at this 
hour gives us a pure and perfect reflection of 
the many-tinted sky and the swelling cloud- 
masses, and which yields to every freshening 
breeze which comes from the solemn heights 
of the Adirondacks{beyond. Nor will I paint 
the lovely islands which seem to float upon 
the surface of this peaceful inland sea. On 
the north is the valley of the Winooski, and 
Champlain stretches far away till it is shut 
off by the closing down of the dome of the 
heavens, while on the south Burlington hill 
sinks gently, and leaves in full view the land- 
locked bay with its picturesque shores, hav- 
ing everything that is beautiful of hill and 
dale, woodland and meadow as accompani- 
ments of the scene. The swell of the Adiron- 
dacks is beautiful in the deepening shadows, 
giving that variety and richness of tint which 
the painter loves. There are over sixty peaks 
visible, the highest three being Mclutire, 
Whiteface and, Marcy. Marcy is the loftiest 
height between the White and Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Some painter of renown should set up his 
easel on this lofty tower, and from its arches 
study the lovely mountain view which is 
surely not often surpassed in the world, when 
all its elements of Saas are duly weighed. 
On the east the Green Mountains are defina- 
ble in the twilight, and we can note the out- 
lines of the imposing Mount Mansfield, some 
twenty miles or more away, as well as of 
Camel’s Hump and other well-known peaks. 
A noble expanse of fertile pastures lie in the 
foreground of our view, and give another 
charm to the prospect; for here is evidence 
of a provision of Nature for the happy homes 
of men. It is a kind of paradise for the 

dairyman in this northern land, and the 
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amount of butter and cheese 
ally from these fair slopes an 
very large figures. 

Mountain, lake, forest, green pastures, and 
quiet waters; what more does this academic 
city need to make it an earthly paradise? 
Perhaps those who dwell here could tell us 
of long, bitter winters, of snow blockades, of 
blasts from the mountains which might para- 
lyze a giant’s strength, and of the tardiness of 
the coming of spring time. - But 

“Here men shall grow up 
Strong from self-helping ; 
Eyes for the present 
Bring they as eagles, 
Blind to the Past. 
They shall make over 
Creed, law, and custom ; 
Driving men, doughty 
Builders of empire, 
Builders of men.” S. R. 


Burlington, Vi., Seventh mo. 20th, 1884. 


roduced annu- 
levels reaches 





CASTLE GARDEN. 


Castle Garden is one of the most benefi- 
cent institutions in the world, and owes its 
present uses largely to Dr. Friedrich Kapp, 
now a member of the imperial German 
Reichsrath, but formerly a resident of New 
York. It is under the control of nine com- 
missioners of emigration, appointed for the 
term of six years by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Senate of the State of New 
York. Thither let us follow a portion of the 
six thousand seven hundred and thirty immi- 
grants who arrive by seven different steam- 
ers on the 15th of May, 1882. The name of 
each, the date of his arrival, place of depart- 
ure, number of his family (if any), whither 
bound, his business, iad other particulars, 
are all registered. This record, together 
with that of the cabin passengers, is com- 
pared with the manifest of each captain, 
which manifest ought to exhibit the names 
of all the persons he had on board. It thus 
becomes a check on the greed of some who 
have brought more passengers than the law 
permits or than were named inthe mani- 
fests. Not only do the commissioners of 
emigration protect their often helpless charges 
against the extortions, robberies, and un- 
speakable villanies of the human harpies who 
formerly infested the docks, and preyed npon 
the luckless incomers—not only do they 
supply interpreters, maintain an employment 
bureau, assist in the exchange of funds, pur- 
chase of tickets, forwarding of immigrants 
and baggage,—but they ‘deoTiownes the board- 
ing-house runners, and subject them, to rigid 
supervision. They further provide for the 
sick and disabled, the lunatics, and the preg- 
nant .women, whose husbands, if sick, are 
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sent to the hospital on Ward’s Island, furnigh 
medicine to the ailing and trusses to gy 
ruptured, and preserve recorded particulay 
of all thus coming under their special care hy 
which they may be found and identified 
the future. Near the information bureau, 
from two thousand to twenty-five hundred 






















































people, waiting inquiringly for their fri The 
have sometimes been congregated at one time | of ™* 
The grandly beneficent work of the emigre tende 
tion commissioners deserves better medigg) \ grea” 
facilities than the miserably inadequatg j 12 
hospital accommodations at their immediaty { for > 
command in Castle Garden. New York dog | the | 
the work and bears the expense connected hund 
with foreign immigration, but the whole | Te 
country shares in its benefits. The railroads | #04 
especially profit by it. The cash value of } the ' 
tickets purchased by inward-bound immi. } ¥* 
rants in 1881 was more than $5,000,000, } may 
Beoan to the value of $11,000,000 were ex. } the 
changed in Castle Garden; and the esti. § but 
mated amount of drafts, bonds, and other | “#8 
representatives of specie value brought in | % ' 
during the same year was no less than $100, } Fis 
000,000. Castle Garden ought to be 9 § “i 
national institution.—Harper’s Magazine, et 
tak 

MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN AT THE ROYAL | Cui 





WORKS, DRESDEN. 


These works are at Meissen, near Dresden. 
The china for ornamental pressing is not used 
in a clay state, but asa liquid, slip-like, thick 
cream. This is poured into the orifice of the” 
mould left for the purpose, and then allowed” 
to stand for a short time; when sufficient 
slip has adhered to the mould, the remainder © 
is poured back into the casting jug. Theslip— 
having remained in the mould for some min- 
utes becomes sufficiently solid to enable the” 
workman to handle it. He next proceeds to © 
arrange all the pieces on a slab of plaster — 
before him. He then trims the superfluous © 
clay from each, and applies some liquid slip | 
to the parts, and so makes a perfect joint, ~ 
each part being fitted to its proper place, 
until the whole figure is built up as it was | 
before it was moulded ; as each joint is made, 
the superfluous slip is removed with a camel’s © 
hair pencil. | 

The object is next propped with various — 
strips of clay having exactly the same shrink- 9 
age and is then ready for the oven. The 
shrinkage, or contraction to which we have ~ 
alluded is one of the most important changes, 
as well as one of the greatest difficulties en- ~ 
countered in the art of pottery. The change 
will be more or less, according to the mate © 
rials used and the process employed in mak- ~ 
ing. Thus, earthenware will not contract 80 — 
much as porcelain, and a pressed piece will 
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pot contract 80 much as a cast one. The 
contractions are sufficiently well known to 
the modeler, and he makes allowance in the 
} model accordingly, the design being fashioned 
g much larger than is actually required ; 
the shrinkage from the original model to the 
| finished object being sometimes equal to 25 
per cent. re 

The ware up to this point in all the stages 
of manufacture’ we have described is most 
tender, and can only be handled with the 

t care. 

The manufactured objects being now ready 
for baking, are taken to the placing house of 
the biscuit oven, where may be seen some 
hundreds of seggars of all shapes and sizes. 
These seggars, which are made of fire — 
and are very strong, are the cases in whic 
the ware is to be burned. Common brown 
ares, When the fire is comparatively easy, 
may be burned without any protection, as 
the fire or the smoke cannot injure them ; 
1 but for porcelain or white earthenware these 
cases are necessary. The seggars are made 
of various shapes to suit the different wares. 
Flat round ones are used for plates, each 
china plate requiring its own seggar and its 
own bed in it, made of ground flint very 
carefully prepared, for the china plate will 
1 take the exact form made in the bed of flint. 
Cups and bowls are placed, a number of them 

er, in oval seggars, ranged on china 
rings to keep them straight. These rings 
1 must be properly covered with flint to prevent 
them from adhering to the ware burned upon 
# them. The seggars when full are piled one 
over the other most carefully in the oven, so 
as to allow the pressure to be equalized as 
much as possible; this is absolutely neces- 
, as when the oven is heated to a white 
heat (calculated as equal to about 25,000° 
Fah.) the least irregularity of bearing might 
cause a pile to topple on one side, and possi- 
bly affect the firing of the whole oven, caus- 
} ing a great amount of loss. Calcined flint is 
used for the purpose of making beds for the 
ware, because em pure silica it has no 
es properties, and will not adhere to the 


The form of oven seems to have been much 
the same in all ages, viz., that of a cone or a 
large beehive. A china oven is generally 
about 14 feet in diameter inside. It is built 
® of firebricks, and is incased several times 
® ‘ound with bands of iron to prevent too great 

expansion from the heat inside. 

e porcelain having been burnt is now in 
thé state called biscuit; it is translucent and 
perfectly vitreous. Having had the flint 
tubbed off the surface and been carefully 
examined, it is sent into the dipping room. 

The dipping room is supplied with large 
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tubs of various glazes, suitable to the differ- 
ent kinds of ware. The glaze is really a kind 
of glass, which is chemically prepared of 
borax, lead, flint, ete., that when burned will 
adhere to the porcelain, and will not craze or 
crackle on the surface. This glaze is ground 
very fine (being on the mill for about ten 
days) until it assumes the consistency of 
cream. ‘The process of glazing is simple, but 
requires a practiced hand, so that every piece 
may be equally glazed and the glaze itself 
equally distributed over the surface. 

From the dipping room the ware is brought 
into the drying stove, where the glaze is dried 
on the ware. it is then taken by women into 
the trimming room, where any superfluous 
glaze is taken off, and defective saan are 
made good. From this room it is taken to 
the glost oven placing house, where the great- 
est care and cleanliness are required, as should 
any dust or foreign substance get on the glaze 
it will adhere in the fire, and very likely spoil 
the piece. 

The glost oven is of the same construction 
as the biscuit. It takes sixteen hours to fire, 
and the tests are made in the same manner as 
in the biscuit oven. The average heat is 
equal to about 11,000° Fah. In about thir- 
ty-six hours the oven will be sufficiently cool 
for the ware to be removed. It is then sent 
into the white warehouse, where it is sorted 
and given out to the painters and gilders, to 
be decorated according to the orders on the 
books. 

Visitors generally look forward with pleas- 
ure to the mysteries of the decorating depart- 
ment. It is interesting to watch the painters, 
some on landscapes, others on birds, or flow- 
ers, or butterflies. All are interested in their 
work, which to the uninitiated may appear at 
first sight to be very unpromising, the colors 
being dull, and the drawing unfinished. As 
the work advances, it will be better under- 
stood. After the first “wash in” has been 
burned, and the painter hag worked upon it 
for the second fire, the forms and finish, both 
in style and color, begin to appear. 

The colors used are all made from metallic 
oxides ; thus copper gives green and black ; 
cobalt, blue; aan purple; iron, red; etc. 

The painters are trained from about four- 
teen years of age under special instructors; 
they thus acquire a facility of drawing and 
general manipulation of the colors which is 
found almost impossible to attain at a later 
period of life. 

The gilding process is carried on in rooms 
adjacent to the painting. The elaborate and 
finely executed patterns in gold are all traced 
by the hand. The workmen require special 
training for this department also, correct 
drawing and clean finish being absolutely 
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necessary. For the purpose of getting correct 
circles and speedy finish on circular pieces, 
a simple iniohagienl contrivance is used. 
small table or stand with a revolving head 
receives the plate or saucer or cup, which is 
carefully centered so as to run truly. The 
time required for enamel kiln firing is about 
six hours.— Pottery Gazette. 


“ FINISH THY WORK—THEN REST.” 


Finish thy work—the time is short, 
The sun is in the west, 

The night is coming on—till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes ! finish all thy work—then rest, 
Till then, rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work—then wipe thy brow ; 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 

Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work—then sit thee down, 
On some celestial hill, 

And of its strength—reviving air, 
Take thou thy fill. 


Finish thy work—then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won ; 

Hear from the throne, thy Master’s voice, 
‘* Well done, Well done.’’ 


Finish thy work—then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above; 

Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him, who held thee up 
In all thy path below ; 
Who sees thee faithful unto death— 
And crowns thee now. 
—E. §. Miller. 


** Like a cradle rocking, rocking, 

Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping, 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down and watching us below. 

And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss, and cry, and will not rest, 

Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best— 

So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 

Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best.’’ 


me 


O Gop within, so close to me 
That every thought is plain, 
Be judge, be friend, be Father still, 
And in thy heaven reign ! 
Thy heaven is mine,—my very soul! 
hy words are sweet and strong : 
They fill my inward silences 
With music and with song. 


—W. C. Gannett. 


| 


THE EIDER DUCK. 
The eider duck, after the wild swan, j 


A} probably the finest bird that frequents thf i : 


Atlantic seaboard. They nest all about 4 
island, especially among the long heather ani 
reedy inlets of the eastern coast. The 
precipices on which the Atlantic breaks » 
too steep and perilous, and the young bing 
new from the nest, could hardly weather thy 
tempestious sea. From their earliest da 
is true, they are splendid sailors. When thy 
grow older they grow somewhat unwiedly, ay 
are not difficult to shoot on the water; } 
the half-fledged bird is splendidly supple, 
seems to dive with the flash. In clear shalloy 
bays we can see the little downy morsels g 
ing themselves swiftly a foot or two unde 
water, and when forced to the surface shoy. 
ing only the tips of their bills. At this g 
son the family is under the maternal wing— 
the drake, till well on in autumn, leaving biy 
consort to her own resources. Meantime the - 
male birds keep together, and are found quity 
on the other side of the island, in parties of 
a dozen or a score. Why they should mani 
fest such selfish unconcern for their offspring, 
at a season when one would fancy that ther}. 
services were most required, we do no 
know, but the fact is undoubted.— Blackwood; 
Magazine. 

A NEW ORNITHOLOGICAL FACT. 

A correspondent, dating from Follett Lodge 
Topsham, writes to the Standard : I can voud 
for the accuracy of the following narrati 
which exhibits a new trait in bird naty 
interesting to the psycho-evolutionist as 
as to the general public. The late Dr. Spency 
editor of the Evangelical Magazine, allowel 
his kindly nature to be at one time mud 
engaged in the contemplation and _proteéti 
of a pet robin. This friendly if somewh 
pugnacious songster has been accustomed i 
visit his friend daily about meal times, a 
having eaten with them, to reward his hos 
with a little post-prandial music before ag 
taking flight. On one of these incursions 
introduced another bright eyed intruder, wht 
gradually became as confiding a visitor # 
any lover of birds could wish. Attracted by 
this pair’s frequent visit to the cornice, Dr 
Spence mounted a pair of steps, and there 
snugly ensconced, discoverd the foundati¢ 
of a nest this enterprising couple were proje 
ing. The window was now left constant 
open, and after a short time the nest 
finished and four little mottled eggs deposit 
while the clear intelligent eyes of the sitti 
bird might generally be seen gazing fearlessly 
at the occupants of the apartment. al 
about a fortnight had elapsed the male robil 
entered one day as usual, and flying to the nef 
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Aving round and round the room in its excite- 
pent, but finally settling upon the top of the 
jer glass carolled forth a song. Fearing 
a some giant spider had invaded the little 
e, an examination was made and there in 
thei? state of helpless nudity lay four little 
pirds, about whose arrival into this world 
their father had shown such animated glee. 
But now was the most serious occurrence. 
After a day or two the parents of these little 
hopefuls introduced a third robin, who proceed- 
ed immediately to assist the other two in their 
tal duties even to instructing the little 

oes in their first infantile flight. Whether 
this was some unfortunate, widowed by 
thoughtless boys of mate and nest, or whether 
it was an initiation of some youthful robin 
into the mysteries of baby feeding the proper 
alternation of vegetabie and animal food (for 


the pugnacious robin is no vegetarian) and 


the necessary restraint to be imposed upon 
the eager little appetites, has not been mine to 
know. I have, however, conversed with those 
who actually witnessd this little life scene, 
and I would respectfully suggest that a syste- 


+ matic gentle study of the inner life of those 


beings who breathe with us the common air 
may reveal natural depths of knowledge of 
which the scientist in his merciless but barren 
search for the principle that directs the being 
can never dream. 


ITEMS. 


A CABLE despatch from London states that 
“Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, 
arrived at Plymouth, England, on the 28th of 
last month. In an interview with an Asso- 
ciated Press representative, Mr. Stanley said 
he had returned to England, considering he 
had completed the work of establishing satis- 
factory trading stations along the Congo River, 
from its mouth to Stanley Pool, a distance of 
1400 miles by river. Mr. Stanley believes the 
sending of a large English force to extricate 
Gordon would be a most perilous undertaking, 
and would likely be attended with great loss 
of lifeand expense. The English troops would 
be unable to stand the climate.” 


CHOLERA has ac its worst stages, and the 
summerappearslikely toend without thespread 
of the disease away from Southern France. 
It will probably appear here and there, and 
may be heard from in an isolated case or two 
in this country, due to the importation of 
infected clothing, but it is now even plainer 
than a week ago that 1884 is not to rival or 
equal the great cholera years of the past. 


The annual report of the Peabody Museum 
chronicles the finding of a human molar tooth, 
by Dr.C. C. Abbot, in the gravels near Trenton 

ording paleolithic implements. Itisa rolled 
and worn tooth, and is therefore of the same 

eas the implements. Dr. Putnam, Curator 
of the Museum, says that the discovery of the 
tooth removes the little doubt there was about 
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the gravel bed origin of the portion of a human 
skull obtained some years ago at Trenton by 
Dr. Abbot from a person who stated that it was 
found in the gravel. 


AMONG the Jews, under the old dispensation, 
there were schools for the religious instruction 
of the young not unlike our Sunday schools. 
In the New Testament pericd such schools 
were attached to the synagogues. They pre- 
vailed widely in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. Parts of the Bible were used in 
study. Luther founded regular Sunday schools 
in 1529, and this custom spread with the Refor- 
mation. Charles Borromeo, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Milan, had 
them in operation in 1560. obert Raikes, in 
1780, established a school that is justly regarded 
as the beginning of modern Sunday-schools.— 
New York Observer. 


Ir is « hopeful sign for the future of the 
South that the interest in public education is 
increasing, and the appropriations for it are 
larger. Even Louisiana, to which we are not 
accustomed to look for good examples, increased 
its appropriation by $140,000 over that for last 
year. In many parts of the South the public 
schools are excellent and of improving quality, 
although in none are they adequate to the 
needs of the school population. There is a 
growing conviction that education must be 
the foundation of industrial progress in the 
Southern States, and also that it is a mistake 
to wait fora man to be sent to prison before 
the State undertakes to see that he is taught a 
trade.— The American. 


A TABLE prepared by the librarian of the 
Paris Geographical Society shows that the 
metric system of weights and measures is now 
legally obligatory in the Argentine Republic, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chili, Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, France 
and colonies, Germany, Greece, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
with a total population of 241,973,011. It is 
optional in Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 

nited States and Persia, with a population 
of 97,639,825. Without having legal value, it 
is often used in Egypt, India, Russia, Turkey, 
Uruguay and Venezuela, having a population 
of 333,266,383. 


NOTICES. 


The Friends’ Temperance Committees of 
Bucks County have arranged to hold a large 
Children’s Temperance Mass Meeting on 
Third-day, the 12th instant, at Sharon Park, 
near Newtown. Morning session to open at 
10 o’clock. The First-day schools.of Bucks 
will be in attendance, and each will furnish 
something towards the entertainment, which 
promises, from the programme, to be very in- 
teresting. 

The meeting will be addressed by Aaron M. 
Powell, of New York, and other speakers are 
also expected to be present. 

Persons in the city wishing to attend the 
meeting, can leave Third and Berks Streets, 
Newtown train, in the morning, and return 
towards evening, all the trains stopping at the 
Park. C. 8S. HoLcoMs, 

Clerk of Committee. 
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The next session of the First-day School 
General Conference will be held at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth mo. 30th, 1884, com- 
mencing at 7 o’clock P. M. 


The several Yearly Meeting Associations are 
requested to forward their reports, together 
with their answers to the questions assigned 
them, to the undersigned as soon as ble. 

Friends belonging to NewYork, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings desiring 
to attend the Conference or Ohio Yearly meet- 
ing, can obtain, reduced rates of fare over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by applying at 
once to the undersigned. The rate of fare will 
be as follows: Full fare going, and one-third 
fare returning. 


Delegates attending the First-day School 
General Conference at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and 
entitled to the benefit of the concession in 
railroad fares, for which an arrangement has 
been made, will pay full fare (limited or un- 
limited) in going to the meeting and have the 
enclosed form properly filled up and signed 
by the Ticket Agent at the starting point. If 
. the startin, int is not located on one of the 
roads which have agreed to the arrangement 
and included in list on back hereof, delegates 
will purchase to the most convenient point on 
one of those lines, and repurchase by direct 
routes only, through to place of meeting. An 
Agent of the railroads will be in attendance at 
the meeting to countersign or stamp the cer- 
tificates. Return tickets will be sold at one- 
third regular rates only to those holding these 
forms properly filled and countersigned. 

This concession will expire at the end of 
three days after adjournment of the meeting, 
and will be available for continuous return 
trip tickets only ; no stop-over privileges being 
allowed under the rules on tickets sold at less 
than regular fares. 

Be particular to have the form properly filled 
up and certified by the Railroad Agent from 
ee your going ticket, if you 
wish reduced fare returning. The going tickets 
must read through to a of meeting, and 
not to intermediate points, as the reduction 
will only apply to the points at which such 
through tickets were purchased. 

In order to secure the reduced rate Friends 
must apply at once to me for a certificate upon 
which alone they can get the reduced rate. 

List of roads which will accept return tick; 
ets issued under the certificate plan : Adiron- 
dack Railway, Baltimore and Ohio, Boston 
and Albany (to or from points west of and via 
Albany), Buffalo, New York and Philadel- 

hia; Chicago and Atlantic, Chicago and 

rand Trunk, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy (to Mississippi river points), Chicago, 
St. Louis and Pittsburg; Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Chicago; Cincinnati, 

amilton and Dayton; Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cineinnati and Indianapolis ; Cleveland and 
Marietta, Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern; Detroit, Lansing and Northern; Fitch- 
burg, Grand Rapids and Indiana, Grand 
Trunk (between Buffalo, Suspension Bridge 
and Detroit or Port Huron), Indianapolis and 
St. Louis, Indiana, Bloomington and West- 
ern; Lake Erie and Western, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, Louisville and Nashville 


(Cincinnati to Louisville), Michigan Central, | 
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New York Central and Hudson River New 
York, Lake Erie and Western; New Y 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; New York, W 
Shore and Buffalo; Ohio and Mississipp) 
Ohio Southern, Pennsylvania Company, Penp. 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmi 
and Baltimore; ae Cincinnati a 
Louis; Scioto Valley, Toledo, Ann Arbor 
Grand Trunk; Vandalia Line, Norfolk and 
Western, Shenandoah Valley, East Tenng. 
see, Virginia and Georgia ; Wabash, St. Louis 


and Pacific ot of the Mississippi river), 
Lake Erie. 


Jos. A. BOGARDUs, 
Clerk General Conference, 
. 177 West Street, New York City, 


Wheeling an 


Friends of Third Haven Monthly Mee 
pence to hold a meeting at their meeting. 

ouse at that erage at 10 o’clock on Fifth 
morning, Eighth mo. 28th, being the last day 
of their Quarterly Meeting, to commemorate 
the fact that just two centuries ago the fing 
meeting of Friends was held in the houge 
which is still standing, in a good state of pre. 
servation. 

Friends and other interested persons are in. 
vited to be present. Also, to attend the Quar. 
terly Meeting. 

Trains leave Philadelphia at 3 o’clock P. M, 
Boats from Baltimore, 9 o’clock P. M. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


This meeting, to be held Ninth month Ist, | 
convenes at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, ten miles 
west of Bridgeport, which is situated on the 
Ohio river, opposite Wheeling, W. Va., and 
is reached from the latter point by street cars, 

Bridgeport is the southern terminus of the 
Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Rail 
and a point on the Cleveland and Pittsb 
Railroad, which connects with the Pennsyl- § 
vania Railroad at Pittsburg. Being a central 
point for those coming over the various routes 
from both East and West, it is proposed thatit 
be made a general terminus, where Friends 
will endeavor to meet all promptly, if informed 
of the probable time of arrivals. The herman 
House is designated as a place of waiting should 
there be any delay. In consideration of the 
drive of ten miles, it is desirable that the arri- 
vals be as much as possible in the forepart of 
the day. Also, that communication be made 
as early as convenient with either of the fol- 
lowing-named Friends, viz. : John E. Carpen- 
ter, Richard E. Roberts, George P. Clark, or 
Evan G. Evans, all of Emerson, Jefferson co., 
Ohio, who are named as a reception committee, 
or with other Friends living near the place of 
meeting. Those in attendance at the Bi-Cen- 
tennial at Euston, Md., on the 27th inst., can, 
by taking the night boat to Baltimore, reach 
Wheeling on the morning of the 29th. , 


SAMUEL 8S. TOMLINSON, 


The Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s \Tem- 
perance Committee will hold a Conference at 
Old Springfield, on First-day afternoon, the 
10th of Eighth mo., at 2} o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGRs, Clerk. 





